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Abstract 



The primary purpose of this study was to investigate the robustness of the polytomous 
Item Response Theory (IRT) model to violations of the unidimensionality assumption. The 
secondary purpose was to provide guidelines to practitioners to help in deciding whether to use 
an IRT model to analyze their data. 

The unidimensionality assumption was deliberately violated by using two-dimensional 
data. The "Impact," or change in the error due to violating the assumption, was calculated to 
assess the effects of the violation on ability estimation. Problematic variables were identified 
using Relative Impacts, and the effects of those variables on Absolute Impacts and their 
interactions were analyzed using a 2^ factorial ANOVA. A factor analysis using the principle 
component (PC) method was conducted to provide guidelines to practitioners on the computer 
generated two-dimensional data. 

The precision of estimated ability was determined in four ways by comparing the 
estimated ability: (1) with the average of two true abilities, (2) with one of the two equally 
important abilities, (3) with the major ability of two unequally important abilities, and (4) with 
the minor ability of two unequally important abilities. 

When the ability estimate was assumed to measure the average ability (1) and the major 
ability of two unequally important abilities (3), the procedure was generally robust to the 
violation. However, when the ability estimate was assumed to measure one of the two equally 
important abilities (2) and the minor ability of two unequally important abilities (4), the 
estimation procedure was not robust. Results from ANOVA analysis were consistent with the 
results obtained from analyzing the Relative Impacts. 
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Introduction: 



The demand for performance assessment is increasing in the field of educational 
measurement (Crocker, 1995). California has replaced the paper and pencil test with a new 
statewide examination using performance assessment ("California's New Academic Assessment 
System," 1996). Performance assessments allow scorers and assessors to evaluate skills achieved 
by students, skills that cannot be measured by traditional modes of evaluation such as a paper and 
pencil test (Oosterhof, 1990). A rating scale is commonly used to record observations in 
performance assessment. A polytomous item response theory (IRT) model is one of the 
appropriate tools for analyzing observations recorded by the rating scale (Andrich, 1978a and 
1978b). IRT models have been used by test developers and measurement specialists in various 
applications, such as in customized testing, criterion-referenced testing, and national assessment 
(Hambleton, 1989). 

Polytomous IRT models are based on a set of strong assumptions. The assumptions are 
necessary for the integrity of the models and these assumptions help to bring the mathematical 
complexity of the model within reasonable bounds. Unidimensionality is one of the assumptions 
of polytomous IRT models. The assumption of unidimensionality states that only one ability or 
trait is necessary to "explain" or "account" for an examinee's test performance (Hambleton «& 
Swaminathan, 1985). However, in practice, data obtained from educational achievement tests do 
not always satisfy the unidimensionality assumption of IRT models (Traub, 1983). Constructs, 
even like vocabulary ability, are multidimensional if analyzed in enough detail (Reckase, 
Ackerman, and Carlson, 1988). Many studies have shown that when the unidimensionality 
assumption of the dichotomous IRT models was violated, the results obtained from such analyses 
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were not valid (e.g., Folk & Green, 1989; Oshima and Miller, 1990; Dorans & Kingston, 1985; 
Downing and Haladyna, 1 996). 

Studies have been conducted to detect the effect of various degrees of violation of the 
unidimensionality assumption for the dichotomous IRT model (e.g., Reckase, 1979; Drasgow 
and Parson, 1987; Harrison, 1988; Zeng, 1989; Dirir and Sinclair, 1996). However, studies 
indicating the robustness of a unidimensional polytomous model when the test is 
multidimensional are rare thus far. To date and to the best of my knowledge, only DeAyala 
(1995), using computer simulated multidimensional data, has explored the systematic effect of 
multidimensionality on the estimation in the Master’s partial credit model (Master 1982). This 
model assumes that all items are equally effective at discriminating among examinees. 

Parameter estimates were obtained in the study using the computer program MSTEPS (Wright, 
Congdon, and Schultz, 1 989). The study was conducted using the compensatory and non- 
compensatory multidimensional data. 

In a compensatory model with multidimensional data, the author found that the estimated 
ability (8) was a better estimate of the mean (0 ) of two abilities 0, and 02 than either individual 
ability 0, or 02. As the multidimensionality of the data decreased, the "differences in RMSE and 
bias with respect to 0,, 02, and mean 0 diminished (p. 413)." In a noncompensatory model, when 
the data were multidimensional, the accuracy of estimated ability (^) was consistently greater for 
mean ability (0) than for either 0, or 02 . However, when the test was divided into two individual 
dimensions, the Root Mean Square Error (RMSE) corresponding to one of the examinee’s 
abilities was lower than the RMSE with respect to the mean ability (0). As the correlations 
between two abilities (0, and 02) increased, the RMSE decreased; however, one ability (0,) was 
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better estimated than the other ability (Oj) throughout the 6 continuum. 

Purpose : 

The primary purpose of this study was to investigate the robustness of the 
unidimensional polytomous IRT model when the data analyzed by the model were 
multidimensional. Data were generated to fit the generalized logistic partial credit model 
(GPCM) (Muraki, 1992a). The GPCM is derived by adding the a parameter (slope) in the 
equation for Masters' partial credit model. Thus, in this GPC model each item had different 
discriminating capability. 

The secondary purpose of this study was to provide a general guideline to practitioners to 
help in deciding whether using an IRT model to analyze their data would be appropriate or not. 
In a simulation study like this, all results are obtained in terms of true parameters. However, in 
practice, true parameters of the data are not known to practitioners. Thus, a factor analysis using 
the principle component method (PCA) was used to generate such guidelines. 

Method : 

The study was conducted using computer generated data. The sample size was fixed to 
1000 for all simulations in this study. In order to control the complexity of this study, only two 
dimensions 6 , and 62 were used while generating item response data, i.e., the study included 
cases with violations of the unidimensionality assumption due to two underlying abilities ( 6 , and 
62 ). Variables (or parameters) and their two levels systematically varied in the study are listed 
below in Table 1. 



InsertTable 1 about here 



Out of these six variables which were systematically varied during the study, all variables 
except Dimensional Strength were self explanatory and commonly used in this type of simulation 
study. In this study the variable Dimensional Strength was used to show the relative importance 
or strength of dimensions on a test, and it was done by increasing or decreasing the number of 
items representing each dimension. In a test with 8 items, if six items represent dimension one 
(0,) and two items represent dimension two (Oj), common sense tells us that the Dimensional 
Strength (or the relative importance) of ability 0, is greater than that for the ability 0j. Two 
levels of dimensional strength expressed by the proportion of items that represented each 
dimension were 50/50 and 25/75 percentages. On the 50/50 percentage strength level, each 
dimension was equally represented, whereas on the 25/75 percentage strength level, 25 percent of 
the total number of items in a test represented dimension-one and the remaining 75 percent of 
items represented dimension two. 

Root Mean Square Error (RMSE) was calculated using true and estimated abilities for 
both unidimensional and two-dimensional data, separately. RMSE was calculated using the 
following formula: 



RMSE=, 

\ 






true'' 



i = \ 



n 



where, x^j, = individually estimated ability (0) by PARSCALE for both uni and two- 
dimensional data 

0,rue = true ability which is 0„ 0j, and the average (0 ) of 0, and 0j for 
multidimensional data and simply 0 for unidimensional data 



n = 1000, number of individuals taking the test 



Data Generation : 

Both unidimensional and two-dimensional data were generated using the RESGEN 
program (Muraki, 1996). Abilities in the unidimensional data were generated independently of 
the abilities from the two-dimensional data, i.e., unidimensional 0 was not the same as 0i or 0j of 
two-dimensional data. However, abilities for both two-dimensional and unidimensional data 
were generated under the same condition. 

The effect of a violation of the assumption of unidimensionality was assessed using true 
and estimated abilities. Estimation of abilities came from PARSCALE (Muraki and Bock, 

1993). RMSE on both multidimensional and unidimensional abilities was calculated. For the 
unidimensional data, there was only one RMSE calculated using a unidimensional true ability (0) 
and estimated ability (8). For the two-dimensional data, three different RMSEs were calculated 
for each set of conditions using the single estimated ability (0) and true ability 0,; 0 and true 
ability 0j; and 8 and the mean ability (0), which was the average of true ability 0, and true 
ability 0j, individually. PARSCALE did not provide the estimate of the average ability or 
individual ability. Only one ability estimate was obtained from PARSCALE for the two- 
dimensional data. For the simplicity of discussion in this study, the ability estimate obtained from 
PARSCALE was assumed to measure the average of the two true abilities and two individual 
abilities. 

Analysis 

Identifying Problematic Conditions : 
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The Impact of violation represented by Y was assessed by calculating the difference 
between the RMSE of the two-dimensional data (RMSE 2 d) and the RMSE of the unidimensional 
data (RMSEjd) , i.e., Y = RMSE 2 D - RMSE,d. If the Impact (or Y) were minimal, the model 
could be said to be robust. If the Impact were large, the model could be said to be not robust. 
During the study, Y was represented by IMPCT_AV, IMPCT_1 and IMPCT_2 for the average 
ability (0), ability one (0,) and ability two (02), respectively. For analysis purposes, the Impact 
was defined in two ways: Absolute Impact and Relative Impact. 

The Relative Impact was the percentage increase of root mean square error of two- 
dimensional (RMSE 2 d) data with respect to the root mean square error of unidimensional data 
(RMSE,d). It was calculated, for example for IMPCT_AV, by dividing the mean of IMPCT_AV 
by RMSE,d and multiplying that dividend by 100. The RMSE for both unidimensional and two- 
dimensional data was calculated with 1000 subjects. The sample size of 1000 was enough to 
bring the variation due to chance between runs to a negligible minimum. 

To give readers a sense of the practical importance of these Impacts, a threshold value of 
Relative Impacts was selected. It was assumed that a Relative Impact higher than 20 percent was 
practically important in this study. That is, an error of 20 percent or larger was regarded as a 
considerable amount of error for the purpose of identifying conditions in this study that were 
problematic to the violation. Any treatment condition that yielded a Relative Impact lower than 
20 percent would be considered robust to violation of the unidimensionality assumption. For the 
discussion purpose, the treatment conditions based on the threshold value of Relative Impacts 
were further classified into three criteria: treatment conditions that were generally robust, 
generally not robust, and most problematic to violation of the assumption. Using Impact as the 



outcome allowed the researcher to answer the following two basic questions: 1) Under what 
conditions would the violation become problematic? And 2) What were the effects of each of the 
study variables on Absolute Impact ? 

Developing Practice Guidelines Using the PCA Results : 

To assist practitioners in using the IRT models for analyzing their data, results from the 
IRT analysis were compared with the results from the factor analysis. The guidelines were based 
on what an analyst would reasonably know about the data based on a simple factor analysis. 

From the results of the factor analysis, practitioners would know the number of existing factors 
in their data (i.e., dimension of ability), the correlations between those factors (if there were more 
than one factor), and the dimensional strength (or relative importance) of their data. The 
dimensional strength would be known by looking at the loadings of factors on each item. 

Analysts would also know from the outset the number of response categories of each test item 
and the length of test used. Thus, only those variables that were easily known to practitioners (the 
number of factors (i.e., dimension of ability), the correlations between factors (COR), the 
dimensional strength (DS), the number of response categories (CAT) and test length (TL)) were 
used to provide guidelines to practitioners in deciding for themselves whether to use an IRT 
model for data analysis, or not. Item Category Threshold Range (THR) and Item Slopes (SLP) 
were two variables out of six that were systematically varied in this study. However, those 
variables were not available to practitioners from the results of factor analysis because THR and 
SLP are specific to IRT analysis. Thus, THR and SLP were excluded when guidelines were 
developed for practitioners. 

While developing the guidelines, first, the number of factors were determined for all 



treatment conditions. Second, Relative Impacts (already calculated) of the treatment conditions 
were compared with the threshold of 20 percent to determine the problematic conditions. Third, 
based on the correlations obtained from the factor analysis, guidelines to practitioners were 
developed. When only one factor was extracted, there was no correlation; thus, conditions other 
than correlation such as, the number of reponse categories and the dimensional strength, were 
applied to develop the guidelines. The reliability of these guidelines was judged by calculating 
the success rate (how many times the results obtained by using the guidelines were correct). 
Effects of Study Variables on Impacts : 

A 2^ factorial design was used to test the significant effects of six variables and their 
interactions on Impacts. The Absolute Impact was used as the dependent variable in the analysis 
of variance (ANOVA). With six variables in the design and each factor having two levels, the 
analysis had 64 treatment conditions, and each run was replicated twice. This replication would 
provide variability within each cell. In the ANOVA analysis, the statistical significance of all 
main and interaction effects were tested, and the highest order interactions were identified. The 
practical importance of these higher order interactions was determined using the partial eta- 
square. Partial eta-square was represented by the following expression (Norusis/SPSS Inc, 

1993). 



sums. of. squares. for. the. effect. of. interest 
{sums. of. squares.for. the. effect. of. interst)+(sums. of. squares. for. errors. effect) 



For the purpose of this study, it was assumed that interactions among variables would be of 
practical importance if the partial eta-square was roughly 0.15 or greater. Adequacy of this cut- 
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off value for partial-eta square was supported by the large variation of simple main effects of 
each variable. Once practically important higher order interactions were identified, simple main 
effects of those factors at specific levels of other variables were calculated. For a detail 
discussion of these simple main effects of those factors see Dawadi, 1998. 

Results : 

This result section was organized in the following way: first, results from the analysis of 
Average Ability (0) were discussed, and then results from the analysis of individual ability 
(Ability 0, and Ability 0j) were discussed. Analysis of individual ability was further divided by 
the variable dimensional strength: one of two equally important abilities (DS=50/50), major 
ability of two unequally important abilities (ability represented by 75 percent of the total number 
of items), and minor ability of two unequally important abilities (ability represented by 25 
percent of the total number of items). Relative Impacts were used for identifying problematic 
treatment conditions and for developing practice guidelines. Absolute Impacts were used in the 
ANOVA procedure for identifying the statistically significant contrasts of each of the study 
variables. 

Identifying Problematic Conditions while Estimating Average Ability : 

Means (mean^^). Standard Deviations (std dev), and Relative Impact (percent^v) of 
average ability (IMPCT_AV) and root mean square error of unidimensional data (RMSE,d) for 
the 64 treatment conditions are presented in Table 2. Also presented in the table are the number 
of factors and their correlations from the factor analysis. 




Insert Table 2 about here 
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As presented in Table 2, the mean value, which was the absolute difference between the RMSE 
of unidimensional and two-dimensional data of IMPCT_AV for the 64 treatment conditions, 
ranged from a low of 0.001 to a high of 0.367. The standard deviations of IMPCT_AV ranged 
from 0.001 to 0.06, showing a small variation within specific combinations of conditions. 

From analyzing Relative Impacts, it was obvious that the correlation was an important 
variable for classifying the robust and non-robust treatment conditions of this study. When the 
correlation (COR) was 0.8, the results were generally robust (Relative Impact < 20 percent) 
regardless of the levels of other variables used. However, when the correlation was 0.3, the 
results were robust only when the number categories (CAT) was 3 and the dimensional strength 
(DS) was 50/50. Forty treatment conditions out of the total of 64 were counted by selecting the 
following treatment conditions: 1) all treatment conditions with correlations of 0.8 and 2) 
treatment conditions whose correlations were 0.3, number of response categories were 3, and 
dimensional strength were 50/50. The relative impacts of 34 out of these 40 treatment conditions 
(85 percent accuracy rate) were not problematic (impact < 20 percent) to the violation when the 
estimated ability was compared with the true average ability. 

For those treatment conditions with correlations of 0.3, the procedure was not robust 
when the number of response categories was 5 or 3 and the dimensional strength was 25/75. 
Twenty-four out of 64 treatment conditions fell under those conditions, and the Relative Impacts 
of those 20 out of 24 treatment conditions were greater than the threshold of 20 percent ( 83 
percent accurate in detecting problematic treatment conditions). The most problematic 
conditions were identified when the correlation was 0.3, the number of response categories was 



5, and the dimensional strength was 25/75. Within these treatment conditions, the Relative 
Impact ranged from 36.42 to 1 16.7 percent, a big impact due to the violation of the assumption. 

Proposed Guidelines while Estimating Average Ability . Abiding by the rules 
described earlier, the following guidelines were developed. When estimating the average ability, 
practitioners can assume the IRT procedure to be robust to the violation if a single factor solution 
was obtained from the factor analysis. Thirteen out of 14 treatment conditions (93 out of 100 
times) were robust to the violation when only one factor was extracted by the factor analysis. 

When two factors were extracted by the factor analysis, the correlation between those 
factors was evaluated. It was revealed that when the correlation between factors obtained by the 
factor analysis was greater than 0.4, the treatment conditions were not problematic to the 
violation. Under this condition, 15 out of 18 treatment conditions (83 percent correct decision) 
were not problematic to the violation. But, when the correlation was smaller than 0.4, the 
number of response categories and the dimensional strength were critical to the robustness of the 
procedure. When the correlation was smaller than 0.4, but the number of response categories 
was 3 and the dimensional strength was 50/50, six out of eight treatment conditions (75 percent 
correct decision) were not problematic to the violation. All other remaining treatment conditions 
(24 out of 64 conditions) were problematic to the violation. These 24 treatment conditions were 
comprised of DS=25/75, and CAT= 5 and 3. For these treatment conditions, when the 
correlation was smaller than 0.4, twenty out of 24 conditions (83 percent correct decision) were 
problematic to the violation. 

Effects of Study Variables while Estimating the Average Ability . The highest order 
significant interaction was a 5-way interaction, CAT x COR x DS x SEP x THR (p=.001), and it 



was also practically important. The contrasts of each variable at each level of the other variables 
were calculated aggregating over the variable (TL). The variable TL was involved only in two of 
the two-way interactions: COR x TL and DS x TL; however, the effect of the TL on Impact was 
not practically important. The effects of each of the study variables obtained from the ANOVA 
analysis of Absolute Impacts (IMPCT_AV) were ranked according to the magnitude of their 
contrasts in the Table 3. For practical purposes it was assumed that any simple main effects 
contrast of Impacts greater than 0. 1 would be of practical importance. 



Insert Table 3 about here 



From the table it can be seen that, when estimating the average ability, CAT(0.316) had 
the largest effect on Impact followed by COR(-0.263), DS(-0.182), THR(-0.171) and SLP 
(0.157). The positive value of contrasts of CAT and SLP indicated that the effect of CAT and 
SLP on Impact was larger when the number of response categories was 5 and when the item 
slope was 1 .0 compared to when the number of response categories was 3, and when the item 
slope was 0.5, respectively. The negative value of contrasts of COR, DS, and THR indicated that 
the effect of COR, DS, and THR on Impact was larger when the correlation between two abilities 
was 0.3, when the dimensional strength was 25/75, and when the range of item category 
thresholds was -1 to + 1 compared to when the correlation was 0.5, when the dimensional 
strength was 50/50, and when the range of item category thresholds was -2 to +2, respectively. 

For the average ability, the effects of COR, DS, THR and SLP on Impacts were large 
when the number of response categories was 5. Similarly, the effect of CAT, DS, THR and SLP 



on Impacts was large when the COR was 0.3. There was no obvious problematic level of the 
dimensional strength, item slopes, and range of thresholds. 

Estimating Individual Ability (6, and 

While estimating two individual abilities, results were analyzed for three different 
conditions: 1) when both 0, and 02 were equally important abilities i.e., when both abilities were 
represented by an equal number of items (DS=50/50); 2) when ability 0j was a major ability 
represented by 75 percent of the total number of items (DS=25/75); and 3) when the ability 0, 
was a minor ability represented by 25 percent of the total number of items (DS=25/75). Readers 
are again reminded that PARSCALE did not estimate either the major ability (02) of two 
unequally important abilities or the minor ability (0,) of two unequally important abilities. 
However, for the ease of discussion in this section, the ability estimate obtained from 
PARSCALE was assumed to measure one of two equally important abilities, the major ability 
( 02 ) of two unequally important abilities, and the minor ability (0,) of two unequally important 
abilities. 

Means, standard deviations, and percent of IMPCT_1 for ability 0, and IMPCT_2 for 
ability 02 are presented in Table 4. Means are Absolute Impacts and percentages are Relative 
Impacts. Also presented in the table are RMSE of unidimensional data and the results from 
factor analysis. 



Insert Table 4 about here 



Estimating One of Two Equally Important Abilities : 



There were 32 treatment conditions with equal dimensional strength (50/50). For these 
conditions Absolute Impact varied from 0.072 to 0.510 for ability one and from 0.082 to 0.76 for 
ability two. The standard deviations of these conditions ranged from 0.001 to 0.472 for ability 
one and from 0.001 to 0.452 for ability two. Similarly, the Relative Impact varied from 12 to 224 
percent for ability one and from 12 to 270 percent for ability two. 

Identifying problematic conditions using study variables . While estimating either one 
of the two equally important abilities, 0, or Oj, it was found that the IRT procedure was not 
robust when the correlation was 0.3. The procedure was found most problematic when the 
correlation of 0.3 was combined with the number of categories of 5. Under these conditions, the 
Impact for both abilities ranged approximately from 45 to 225 percent. Impacts were lowered 
when the correlation was increased from 0.3 to 0.8. The combination of the number of categories 
and the correlation had considerable effect on the Impact. Eight out of eight treatment conditions 
were problematic to the violation when the correlation of 0.8 was combined with the number of 
response categories of 5; however, when the same correlation of 0.8 was combined with the 
number of response categories of 3, only four out of eight treatment conditions were problematic 
to the violation. It was an improvement of 50 percent when compared with the number of 
categories of 5. In general, when looking at the bigger picture of estimating either one of the two 
equally important abilities, it was safe to conclude that procedure for all 32 treatment conditions 
was not robust to the violation. Fifty -eight out of 64 Impacts were beyond the threshold of 20 
percent (91 percent correct decision). 

Identifying problematic conditions using proposed practice guidelines . In this study there 
were 32 treatment conditions with two equally important abilities, resulting in a total of 64 



abilities (32 x 2 = 64). When estimating one of two equally important abilities, and when there 
was only one factor obtained from the factor analysis result, five out of six treatment conditions 
were problematic to the violation. 

When two factors were extracted from the factor analysis, the correlation between those 
factors was investigated. It was found that no matter what correlation was obtained (r< 0.74 and 
r > 0.001), treatment conditions were problematic to the violation. For the two-factor result, 24 
out of 26 treatment conditions were problematic to the violation (92 out of 100 times accurate). 
Estimating The Major Ability of Two Unequally Important Abilities : 

The ability Oj was a major ability represented by 75 percent of the total number of items 
when the dimensional strength was 25/75. The Impact for the estimated major ability of two 
unequally important abilities was represented by IMPCT_2 in Table 4. The Absolute Impact 
(meauj) ranged from 0.008 to 0.106; its standard deviation ranged from 0.0001 to 0.042; and the 
Relative Impact (percentj) ranged from 1.35 to 26.15. The range of both Absolute and Relative 
Impacts showed that the Impacts for the estimated major ability were minimal. As a reminder, 
any treatment conditions with Relative Impact smaller than 20 percent was considered not 
problematic to the violation. 

Identifying problematic conditions using study variables . While estimating major ability, 
28 out of 32 treatment conditions were not problematic (Impact < 20 percent) to the violation. 
Thus, when estimating the major ability in two unequally important abilities, the procedure under 
those given treatment conditions was generally robust. These results were correctly identified 88 
out of 100 times. There was an exception when the number of response categories was 5 and the 
correlation was 0.3. Even with this exception, the procedure was robust for 5 out of 8 times. 



Thus, in general, we can conclude that when the dimensional strength was 25/75 and the ability 
being estimated was represented by a larger number of items, the IRT model would be robust to 
the violation regardless of the level of other variables used. 

Identifying problematic conditions using proposed practice guidelines . When one factor 
was extracted by the factor analysis while estimating the major ability of two unequally important 
abilities, the treatment conditions were not problematic to the violation. Eight out of eight 
treatment conditions were identified as not problematic under these conditions. When two 
factors were extracted by the factor analysis, most of the time the procedure was still robust, i.e., 
treatment conditions were not problematic to the violation. Under these situations, 19 out of 24 
treatment conditions (79 percent correct decision) were not problematic to the violation. All five 
treatment conditions that were problematic had a correlation of 0.3, and three out of those five 
conditions had CAT=5. 

Estimating The Minor Ability of Two Unequally Important Abilities : 

The ability 0, was a minor ability represented by 25 percent of the total number of items 
when the dimensional strength was 25/75. There were 32 treatment conditions when the level of 
the dimensional strength was fixed to 25/75. The Impact for the estimated minor ability of two 
unequally important abilities was represented by IMPCT_1 in Table 4. The Absolute Impact 
(mean,) ranged from 0.125 to 0.932, and its standard deviation ranged from 0 to 0.067. The 
Relative Impact (percent,) ranged from 19 to 439 percent. The range of both Impacts showed a 
large variation for the estimated minor ability. 

Identifying problematic conditions using study variables . Generally, the procedure was 
not robust (Impact > 20 percent) to the violation while estimating the minor ability of two 



unequally important abilities. Thirty-one out of 32 treatment conditions were not robust (97 out 
of 100 times the result was correct). The most problematic treatment conditions occurred when 
the correlation was 0.3 and the number of response categories was 5. Although the procedure 
was not robust for all 32 treatment conditions (Impact > 20 percent), the magnitude of violation 
was much smaller when the correlation was 0.8 and the number of response categories was 3. 

Identifying problematic conditions using proposed practice guidelines . When one factor 
was extracted by the factor analysis, the procedure for seven out of eight treatment conditions (88 
percent correct) was not robust. When two factors were extracted, the IRT procedure for all 32 
treatment conditions was not robust. Thus, when minor ability was estimated, the procedure was 
not robust to the violation of the assumption no matter whether one or two factors were extracted 
by the factor analysis. 

Effects of Study Factors for Ability 6, and Ability 6 -,: 

For IMPCT l there were three two-way interactions that were significant and practically 
important: CATxDS, CORxDS, DSxTHR. No interactions with the variables SLP and TL were 
practically important for IMPCT l . For IMPACT 2 three two-way interactions that were 
significant and practically important were CATxDS, CORxDS and DSxSLP. No interactions 
with variables THR and TL were practically important for IMPACT 2. The effects of each of 
the study variables according to the size of their contrast of average Impacts were ranked in Table 
5. For practical purposes it was assumed that any simple main effects contrast of Impacts greater 
than 0. 1 would be of practical importance. 



Insert Table 5 about here 



From the table it can be seen that COR (-0.465) had the largest effect on Impact followed 
by DS (-0.344), THR (-0.149), and CAT(0.145), when estimating the minor ability 0,. The 
variable DS (0.308) had the largest effect on Impact followed by COR (-0.248) when estimating 
the major ability Oj. The two strongest effects were obtained from the variables COR and DS, 
with somewhat weaker effects from the variables THR and CAT when estimating the minor 
ability. Effects were obtained only from the factor DS and COR when estimating the major 
ability. Two factors SLP and TL did not have any practically important effects on Impact when 
estimating both individual abilities, 0, and 02 - 

The effect of DS on Impact was large for ability 0, and ability 02 when the level of DS 
was 25/75 and 50/50, respectively. Thus, depending on the ability estimated, the effect of the 
variable dimensional strength on Impact was different. While estimating ability 0,, the effect of 
COR, DS and THR on the average Impact was always larger when the levels of these variables 
were 0.3, 25/75, -1 to +1, respectively. However, the effect of CAT on the average Impact was 
large only when the number of response category was 5. 

The negative contrasts of COR, DS, and THR indicated that changing the level of each of 
these variables from a lower to a highe r level, i.e., 0.3 to 0.8, 25/75 to 50/50 and -1 to +1 to -2 to 
+2, respectively, decreased the effects of Impacts on the estimated ability 0,. However, for the 
contrast of CAT, changing the number of response categories from 5 to 3 (higher to lower level), 
decreased the effects of Impacts on the estimated ability 0]. 

Siunmary and Conclusion 

The primary purpose of this study was to study the robustness of the IRT generalized 



partial credit (GPC) model to violation of the unidimensionality assumption, and the secondary 
purpose was to provide guidelines to practitioners using the results from the factor analysis. 
Estimating Average Ability : 

From the analysis conducted in the first part, i.e., estimating the average of the two true 
abilities, it was found that regardless of the level of other variables used, the correlation was an 
important factor in the robustness of the IRT procedure when estimating the average ability. 

When the true correlation was 0.8, regardless of the other variables used, the results were 
generally robust to the violation of the assumption. When the true correlation was 0.3, the results 
were robust only when the number of response categories was 3 and the dimensional strength 
was 50/50. Treatment conditions were most problematic to the violation when the correlation 
was 0.3, category was 5, and dimensional strength was 25/75. Thus, from these results it can be 
seen that the correlation was an important variable followed by the number of response 
categories and then the dimensional strength. 

Drasgow and Parsons (1985) concluded that the unidimensional IRT model was robust to 
violation of the unidimensionality assumption when the correlation between common factors was 
0.4 or higher. This was the same correlation value obtained from the factor analysis result (not 
true correlation) that was recommended in this study. As a caveat, the Drasgow and Parsons's 
study was conducted with the dichotomous IRT model and the conditions were different than 
those used in this study. 

Results from the effects of study variables . Results from the ANOVA analysis were 
obtained by analyzing Absolute Impacts, and these results were consistent with the results 
obtained from analyzing the Relative Impacts. The contrasts of the variable category, correlation. 



and dimensional strength were statistically significant and practically important while estimating 
the average ability. 

The Impacts, or the errors, of the variable category were always large when the number of 
response categories was increased from 3 to 5, when the correlation was changed from 0.3 to 0.8, 
and when the dimensional strength was changed from 25/75 to 50/50. Some of the Impacts due 
to the variables of item slopes, range of thresholds, and test length were statistically significant, 
but not always practically important. The contrasts ranked by their magnitude when estimating 
the average ability were as follows: CAT (0.316), which was the biggest contrast, followed by 
COR (-0.263), DS (-0.181), THR (-0.171), and SLP (-0.104). From these ANOVA results it was 
concluded that those variables influenced the IRT procedure of estimation of ability when the 
assumption was violated. 

Results From Estimating Single Ability : 

Results from the analysis of the Relative Impact were summarized by the variable 
dimensional strength (DS). In this way it was possible to separate results according to one of two 
equally important abilities (DS=50/50), major ability of two unequally important abilities (ability 
represented by 75 percent of the total number of items), and minor ability of two unequally 
important abilities (ability represented by 25 percent of the total number of items). 

When estimating one of the two equally important abilities (DS= 50/50), the procedure 
was not robust for correlation of 0.3. The procedure was also not robust when the correlation of 
0.3 was combined with the number of response categories of 5. When the correlation was 
increased to 0.8, the procedure was robust only when the number of response categories was 3; 
however, the procedure was not robust when the number of response categories was 5 and when 



the correlation was 0.8. 



DeAyala (1995) investigated the influence of dimensionality on parameter estimation 
when each dimension was represented by an equal number of items. When the assumption was 
violated, DeAyala found that estimated ability parameters were closer to the averages of the true 
abilities than either of the individual abilities. This result was consistent with the result of this 
study. In this study when each dimension was represented by an equal number of items, 
estimated ability was not closer to either of two equally important abilities. Fifty-eight out of 64 
Impacts were beyond the threshold of 20 percent (9 1 percent correct decision). 

When estimating a major ability of two unequally important abilities (the ability was 
represented by 75 percent of the total number of items) results were robust to the violation, 
regardless of the correlation and the number of response categories used in this study. Results of 
this study were comparable with the results obtained by Way, Ansley, and Forsyth (1988). These 
authors found that, as the correlation between two dimensions decreased (from 0.9 to 0.6 to 0.3), 
estimated ability was strongly correlated with the major (dominant) ability. In the generated data 
the dominant ability was defined by its higher discrimination value. Also, Folk and Green 
(1989) found that, as the correlation between two abilities decreased (the correlations used were 
1.0, 0.8, 0.6, 0.4 and 0.2), estimated ability was closer to either one of the two abilities. 

When estimating a minor ability of two unequally important abilities (ability was 
represented by 25 percent of the total number of items), generally the IRT procedure was not 
robust to the violation. The same arguments used earlier from the study of Way, Ansley, and 
Forsyth (1988) could be used here. Way et. al. (1988) found that, when the correlation between 
two abilities decreased, the estimated ability was strongly correlated with the dominant ability. A 



similar conclusion was obtained by Folk and Green (1989) in their study. 



Results from the effects of study variables . The results from the ANOVA analysis were 
helpful in identifying if the contrast of average impacts were meaningful or not. Results from the 
ANOVA analysis obtained by analyzing Absolute Impacts were consistent with the results 
obtained from analyzing the Relative Impacts. While estimating the major ability, contrasts of 
the variable correlation and dimensional strength were practically important, whereas, while 
estimating the minor ability, the contrasts of the variables category, correlation, dimensional 
strength, and threshold were practically important. The contrasts of the item slope and test length 
were not practically important when estimating both major and minor ability. 

Guidelines for Practitioners : 

The results obtained in this study were derived from the simulated data where true 
parameters were known. However, in practice these true parameters are not known. Thus, the 
same simulated data were analyzed using the Principal Component Analysis (PCA) and its 
results were presented to provide practitioners with some practical guidelines. The guidelines are 
based on the number of factors extracted, correlation between those factors, dimensional 
strength, and number of response categories. 

During the estimation of the average ability, when a single factor solution was obtained 
from the PCA, practitioners could assume the IRT procedure to be robust to the violation. When 
two factors were extracted by the PCA, the correlation between those factors was to be evaluated. 
When the correlation between factors extracted by the PCA was greater than 0.4, the treatment 
conditions were not problematic to the violation. Only when the correlation was smaller than 
0.4, the variables “number of response categories” and “dimensional strength” were critical to the 



robustness of the procedure. When the correlation was smaller than 0.4, but the number of 
response categories was 3 and the dimensional strength was 50/50, practitioners could consider 
those treatment conditions not problematic to the violation. All other treatment conditions 
produced by the combination of the number of response categories of 3 and 5, the dimensional 
strength of 25/75, and correlations of smaller than 0.4 were problematic to the violation. 

Those practitioners who would like to use a polytomous IRT model to analyze their two- 
dimensional data could do so if the correlation between two abilities obtained through the PCA 
was 0.4 or higher. The caveat is that the estimated abilities are the average of those two abilities. 
For example, if practitioners are interested in testing the knowledge of mathematics, and, if the 
test is made up of specific domains within the mathematics area such as algebra and geometry, 
the estimated abilities are the average of the knowledge of algebra and geometry. 

During the estimation of one of the two equally important abilities, when there was only 
one factor obtained from the PCA results, it was recommended to the practitioners that the IRT 
procedure would not be robust to the violation. When there were two factors extracted by the 
PCA, no matter what the correlation was between those factors r > 0.001 and r< 0.74), all 
treatment conditions were problematic to the violation. 

During the estimation of the major ability of two unequally important abilities, when 
there was only one factor extracted by the PCA, it was recommended that under those conditions 
the treatment conditions were not problematic to the violation, i.e., the IRT procedure was robust 
to the violation. When there were two factors extracted by the PCA, generally the procedure was 
still robust. Thus, when a major ability was being estimated, practitioners could use the IRT 
procedure because it was robust to the violation of the assumption under those given treatment 



conditions. 



During the estimation of the minor ability of two unequally important abilities, when one 
factor was extracted by the PC A, it was recommended to practitioners that the procedure was not 
robust under any treatment conditions. When two factors were extracted, the IRT procedure for 
all treatment conditions was also not robust. Thus, when a minor ability was being estimated, no 
matter whether one or two factors were extracted by the PCA, practitioners should not use the 
IRT procedure because it was not robust to the violation of the assumption under those given 
treatment conditions. 

This was a computer simulation study and results obtained should not be generalized 
beyond the scope of parameters simulated in this study. All recommendations provided in this 
study were also limited to the scope of parameters of this study. This study included only two 
distinct dimensions when generating data to violate unidimensionality. Also, all variables 
(parameters) that were varied in this study were fixed to two levels. Variables (parameters) such 
as dimensional strength, correlation, and number of response categories were sensitive to the 
violation. Thus, conducting studies by varying the level of those sensitive variables may provide 
some definite answers to the question, under which conditions the IRT model would be robust. 
The results of this study showed that the procedure was robust to the violation for the correlation 
of 0.3 when the number of response categories was 3 and the dimensional strength was 50/50. 
However, further investigation could be conducted to determine if either the number of response 
categories or the dimensional strength was critical for results to be robust when the correlation 
was small. 
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Table 1 



Variables and Their Levels. 



Description of Variables 


Variable Label 


Levels of Variable 


Category 


CAT 


3 


5 


Correlation 


COR 


0.3 


0.8 


Dimensional Strength 


DS 


25/75 


50/50 


Slope 


SLP 


0.5 


1.0 


Threshold 


THR 


-1 to +1 


-2 to +2 


Test Length 


TL 


8 


16 



CAT : number of response categories for each item in the test 

COR: correlation between two abilities in two-dimensional data; for unidimensional data 
COR=1.0 

DS: dimensional strength (or relative importance) determined by the number of items in each 

dimension in the test. For example, 25/75 represents 25 percent of the total number of 
items in a test is represented by one dimension, and the remaining 75 percent of the total 
number of items in the test is represented by the other dimension. 

SLP: slope of items used in the test (a concept similar to discrimination in dichotomous IRT 

models). 

THR: the range of values of item thresholds (the lowest and the highest). The number of 
thresholds depends on the number of item categories. 

TL; number of items used (8 and 1 6 items) in the test. 
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Table 2 

Mean, Standard Deviation and Percent of IMCT AV and Factor Analysis Results 
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Table 3 



Results of the ANOVA analysis of Absolute Impact while estimating Average Ability 



Effects of 


Biggest 

Contrast 


Conditions (Variables and their Levels) 


CAT 


COR 


DS 


SLP 


THR 


CAT 


0.316 


- 


0.3 


25/75 


0.5 


-1 to +1 


COR 


-0.263 


5 


- 


25/75 


1.0 


-1 to +1 


COR 
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5 


- 
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1.0 


-1 to +1 
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5 


- 
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5 


- 
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3 


- 
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-1 to+1 


DS 
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5 
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-1 to +1 
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Table 4 

Mean, Standard Deviation and Percent of IMPCT 1 and IMPCT 2 and Factor Analysis Results 
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Table 5 



Results of the ANOVA analysis of Absolute Impact while estimating Ability O, and 6 :>. 
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